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ABSTRACT 

This journal supplement provides graphs, tables, and 
narrative to summarize the current status of special education in the 
United States. The information is based on data from the following 
sources: "The 15th Annual Report to the Congress on the 
Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act"; 
M The 1990 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey"; "The 
National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Education 
Students"; and "Patterns in Special Education Delivery and Cost." 
Information presented includes: number of students with disabilities 
receiving special education services by age; disabilities of students 
receiving special education as a percentage of all students; 
percentage of students receiving special education services; 
demographic differences between secondary youth with disabilities and 
the general population; special education students in the school 
building and other sites; special education students served in the 
general classroom and other service modalities; special education 
teachers employed and needed; personnel other than special education 
teachers employed and needed; school completion and school leaving; 
expenditures on special education; factors influencing completing or 
dropping out; what happens after school; and projected 1990 
racial/ethnic breakdown of students receiving special education by 
category. (DB) 
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Over the past years a number 
of national studies and 
reports have attempted to provide 
a clearer picture of the state of 
special education for students 
with disabilities. Who is being 
served, what does it take to serve 
them and what are the outcomes 
of this effort? This document was 
developed to present an accurate 
profile of these findings. It is 
based primarily on the most cur- 
rent data from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Educations Office of 
Special Education Programs, 15th 
Annual Report to the Congress on 
the Implementation of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Act and the 
Office of the Civil Rights' 1990 Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School 
Civil Rights Survey, the National 
Longitudinal Transition Study of 
Special Education Students 
(NLTS)> and Patterns in Special 
Education Delivery and Cost. 

In this period of great debate 
about education in general and 
special education specifically, 
data are being presented and 
interpreted to support various 
points of view. This is occurring 
in the professional literature and 
the general media. For many pro- 
fessionals and the public it is 
increasingly difficult to distin- 
guish fact from fiction. The 
consequence is often inaccurate 
perceptions about the state of 
special education for students 
with disabilities as well as 
inappropriate cIl ;ision making. 
We hope that the following facts 
concerning the education of 
students with disabilities will 
better inform you so you can 
better inform others. 

George E. Ayers 
Executive Director 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)." 



Who is being served in special educations 



Students with Disabilities Receiving 
Special Education Services by Age 

4,994,169 Students Served 
(School year 1991-92) 

— Birth-2 

— 3-5 



f6.495 
422.226 




.6-11 



2,359.767 



•12-17 



1&-21 



1.912,334 



233.347 



Source: 15th Annual Report to Congress, 1993. 



Disabilities of Students Ages 6-17 
Receiving Special Education as a 
Percentage of All Students Ages 6-17 

(School year 1991-92) 

Other disabilities 063 

Serious emotional 
disturbance 089 

Mental retardation 1 14 

Speech impairments 2 34 

Specific learning 
disabilities 5.02 




Students not receiving 
special education 89 98 

Source: 15th Annual Report to Congress. 1993. 



Percentage of Students Ages 6-17 
Receiving Special Education Services 



9.79 



9.87 9.89 



10.02 



7.79* 



76/77 88/89 89/90 90/91 91/92 
School Year 

•Data for 1976-77 do not include 
students served in state-supported 
schools and programs. 

Source: Annual Reports to Congress 1978, 1990, 
1991, 1992. 1993. 



Demographic Differences 
Between Secondary School 
Youth with Disabilities and the 
General Population of Youth 

(School year 1985-'86) 

Male 

tm^^^M^W^SS^E 68.5% 



49.8% 

African American 
re^fii^^ 1 242% 

Live in suburban area 

33.6% 



47.9% 



Income < $25,000 per year 



68.3% 



38.8% 

Household head not a high school graduate 

vmi^sm^i 41.0% 
■HBHnzi% 

1 -parent household 

36.8% 

25.6% 

Youth with disabilities 
General population of youth 

Source: SRJ International, 1993. 



(ii..s section continues on page 4 J 
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Where are students 
in special education 
being served? 

Special Education Students in the 
School Building and Other Sites 

4,994,169 Students Served 
(School year 1991 -'92; 

Residential 08%- 
Facility 



Regular School 944% 




Separate School 
Home 

source: 15th Annual Report to Congress. 1993. 



Special Education Students Served 
in the General Classroom and 
Other Service Modalities 

4,994, 169 Students Served 
f School vea rl 991 -'92) 



General Classroom 
riore than 69 3% 
40% time 



Who is providing special education 
benefits? 



Separate Class 
■o r at least 
60%:»me 

Separate Schoo 1 
Otter 




251% 



Special Education Teachers Employed and Needed 
to Serve Students with Disabilities, Ages 3-21 



Teachers Needed O 
Teachers Employed V 



21,638 



22,852 



26,798 



PS32B5 



30,206 



29,102 




263.374 HL 274,519 Ml II I H 



29.511 



300.503 ■ • 3t)4.626 • Hi 312.682 



1982-83 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1989-90 

Source: 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th Annual Reports to Congress, 1984-1992. 



1990-91 



Personnel Other Than Special Education Teachers 
Employed and Needed to Serve Students 
with Disabilities, Ages 3-21 



8,144 



12,254 



15,594 



15.219 



Personnel Needed □ 
Personnel Employed ■ 

14,906 




1 984-85 1 986-87 1 988-89 1 989-90 

Source: 8tK 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th Annual Reports to Congress, 1986-1992. 



1990-91 



■ Of the 608.504 personnel employed to 
provide for the education of students 
with disabilities, only 17,373 (2.9%) are 
local supervisors or administrators. 

■ The average teacher/pupil ratio in 
self-contained programs ranges from 
1:13 for learning disabilities programs to 
1:4 for programs serving students wim 
hearing impairments, with an average 
ratio and average class size of 9 students. 

■ The average caseload for resource 
programs is 26 students, ranging from 
10 students in mental retaidation and 
visual impairment programs to 50 in 
programs for students with speech/ 
language disabilities. 



■ Compared to general education 
teachers, special education teachers are 
statistically more likely to be female, 
younger, unmarried, have fewer years of 
teaching experience, and have earned a 
master's degree. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 

■ Of 45 teaching areas, the four with the 
highest need and most considerable 
shortage are special education aicas: 
Multiple Disabilities, Emotional/Behav- 
ioral Disorders, Learning Disabilities, 
and Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
Source: Haselkom and Calkins, 1993. 
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Who completes school and who leaves? 



9 COMPLETED SCHOOL 
83.9% 

Learning Disabilities 

45,2% 

Serious Emotional Disturbance 

67,5% 

Speech Impairments g 

66.4% 

Mental Relaxation f 

83.2% 

Visual Impairments (HI 

84.5% 

Hearing Impairments QflH 

68.2% 

Deaf |B 

83.0% 

Orthopedic Impairments 

75,6% 

Youth in the Genera: Population i^H3 

68.4% 

Youth tn the General Population with Demograpnic .... 
Characterises Similar to Youth with Disabilities 

Source: Wagner. 1991. 



□ DID NOT COMPLETE SCHOOL 
36.1% 



54.8% 



32.5% 



33.8% 



16.8% 
HI 



15.5% 



11. 



24.4% 



31.6% 



How much is spent on special education? 



While no data are collected on the 
total amount of money expended 
to educate students with disabili- 
ties, it is possible to estimate. In 
1990-91 the average cost of educa- 
tion in the U.S. was $5,266 per 
student. On average, the public 
spends 2.3 times this amount on 
students with disabilities. For a 
student with disabilities, it is esti- 
mated that an additional $6,845 80 
was spent. In 1990-91. 4.8 million 
students with disabilities received 
special education for a total addi- 
tional cost of $12.86 billion. 



Where does the money go? 





General 


Special 




Education 


Education 


Instruction 


54% 


62% 


Support Services/Admimstration 


35% 


11% 


Transportation 


8% 


4% 


Related Services 




10% 


Public Services 


3% 




Assessment 




13% 


Source: Moore. 1968. 







Factors Influencing 
Completing or Dropping Out 

■ Only 5% of students who were 
absent 10 days or less dropped out. 

■ Over 10% of students who were 
absent 21 to 30 days dropped out, 

■ Almost 27% of those absent more 
than 30 days dropped out. 

B Students who failed one or more 
courses dropped out at a rate of 17%; 
those who passed all their courses 
had a dropout rate of almost 6%, 

■ Students with high absenteeism 
and those who fail a class do not often 
develop a social bond with their 
schools, or identify their classes as rel- 
evant or interesting. 

■ Students with disabilities who 
received job-specific vocational edu- 
cation performed better in school and 
at work than those who did not, had 
significandy lower absenteeism, and 
were significandy less likely than oth- 
ers to have dropped out of school. 

■ Students who received individual 
attention such as tutoring or counsel- 
ing were more likely to stay in school. 

■ Students who socialized with other 
students outside of school and were 
involved in extracurricular activities 
were less likely to fail a course, miss 
school, or dropout, 

■ Smaller classes, tutoring, and other 
services increased the chances that 
students with disabilities would suc- 
ceed in general classes. 

■ Students with disabilities in gen- 
eral classes were less likely to have 
high absenteeism or to be retained in 
grade if classes were small or if they 
had help from an instructional aide. 

■ Students with more serious disabil- 
ities were often "encouraged" by 
school administrators to drop out. 

Source: Wagner. 1991. 
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What happens after school? 



The National Longitudinal Transition 
Study found that postschool outcomes 
are better for youth who have com- 
pleted secondary school, taken voca- 
tional education while in school, spent 
more time in general education classes, 
and belonged to school or community 
groups. Outcomes were better for youth 
who had a transition plan in high school 
that specified a postschool outcome, 
such as employment, and for youth 
whose parents expected them to suc- 
ceed and who were involved in their 
schooling. 

Postsecondary Education 

■ In 1988, 7% of first-time, full-time col- 
lege freshmen were students with disabili- 
ties. By 1991. this number had risen to 8.8% 
(Henderson. 1992. Based on data from the 
1991 Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program survey of college freshmen.) 

■ The NLTS reports 37% of youth with dis- 
abilities who had graduated from high 
school 3 to 5 years earlier had enrolled in 
postsecondary school as compared to 68% 
of the general youth population. Enroll- 
ment was lowest for youth with learning 
disabilities, mental retardation, and multi- 
ple impairments, while youth with sensory 
impairments enrolled at about the same 
rates as youth in general. 

■ Youth with disabilities were more likely 
to enroll in college if their parents were 
involved in their education in high school 
and expected them to go to college (NLTS). 

■ Youth with disabilities were about as 
likely as those in the general population to 
enroll in postsecondary vocational schools 
(NLTS). 



II Three to five years after dropping out. 
27% of dropouts with disabilities had 
enrolled in a program to earn a high school 
diploma. 1 1% had actually earned a 
diploma, and 5% were still enrolled (NLTS). 

Employment 

m When they had been out of school 3 to 5 
years, 57% of youth with disabilities were 
competitively employed as compared to 
69% of the general population. Employ- 
ment rates were highest for youth who had 
learning disabilities or speech impair- 
ments, and lowest for those who had mul- 
tiple disabilities or orthopedic or visual 
impairments (NLTS). 

■ The rate of full-time competitive 
employment for youth with disabilities was 
25% when they had been out of high 
school for 2 years. Three years later, it had 
risen dramatically for all disabilities to 
43%. This rate is similar to the general pop- 
ulation's full-time employment rate (46%) 
(NLTS). 

■ The wages of students who had been 
out of high school 3 to 5 years also 
increased dramatically. The percentage 
who earned more than $6 per hour lose to 
40%. Increases were more frequent for 
youth who had learning disabilities, seri- 
ous emotional disturbances, speech 
impairments, or sensory impairments. 
However, the median hourly wage for 
youth with all types of disabilities was just 
S5.72. less than $12,000 per year for full- 
time, year-round employment (NLTS). 

Residential Status 

■ In the first 2 years out of high school. 
83% of youth with disabilities lived with 
their parents. Three years later. 55% of this 
sample lived with their parents (NLTS). 



■ When youth with disabilities had been 
out of high school for 3 to 5 years. 37% were 
living independently — that is. alone, with a 
spouse or roommate, in a college dormi- 
tory, or in military housing not as a depen- 
dent. This compares to 60% of the general 
population. Independent living was much 
less common among youth with mental 
retardation, health impairments, or multi- 
ple disabilities (NLTS). 

■ About 4% of youth with disabilities lived 
in supervised settings, including group 
homes, institutions for people with disabil- 
ities, and residential schools that were not 
colleges. This did not change over the time 
of the study. Those who had multiple 
impairments, particularly those who were 
deaf/blind, were more likely to live in 
supervised settings (NLTS). 

■ Of youth with serious emotional distur- 
bance. 10% were incarcerated or lived in 
drug treatment centers, shelters for the 
homeless, or similar settings when they 
had been out of high school for 3 to 5 years 
(NLTS). 

Societal Involvement 

■ In 1986-87, 66% of youth in the general 
population who had been out of high 
school 3 to 5 years were registered to vote. 
Of students with disabilities, 51% were reg- 
istered to vote (NLTS). 

■ By the time they had been out of high 
school 3 to 5 years, 15% of young men and 
30% of young women with disabilities were 
married or living with someone of the 
opposite sex. These rates are similar to 
those in the general population (NLTS). 

■ The parenting rate for men was not dif- 
ferent from that of the general population 
(16%), but the rate for young women with 
disabilities (41%) was much higher than for 
the general population (28%). The rate for 
female dropouts. 54%, was even higher. 
One in five young single women with dis- 
abilities were mothers, and about one- 
third of single mothers with disabilities 
lived alone with their children (NLTS). 

Services 

■ Parents reported that 30% of out-of- 
school youth with disabilities did not need 
adult services. Vocational services were 
needed by 60% of youth with disabilities 
who had been out of school for up to 5 
years, and more than one-third of them 
were receiving these services (NLTS). 

■ Life skills training was reported as a 
need for 43% of youth with disabilities, and 
30% were receiving tins type of Uaimng 
(NLIS). 



Who is being served in special education? from page 1 



Projected 1990 Raciai/Etiinic Breakdown of Students Receiving 



Percentage ot All Students in School 



Native 






African 


Total 


Total 


American 


Asian 


Hispanic 


American 


Minority 


White 


1% 


3% 


12% 


16% 




32% 


68% 


1 


1 


11 


34 


47 


53 


1 


2 


9 


16 


27 


73 


1 


1 


6 


22 


29 


71 


1 


1 


1 1 


17 


3D 


70 



Disability Category 

Mental Retardation 
Speech Impairments 
Serious Emotional Disturbance 
Specific Learning Disabilities 

Source: Adapted from OCR the National and Suve Summaries of Data from the 1 990 Elementary 
and Secondary Scfwol Civil Rights Sun.'ey. 1992. 
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